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the highest standing, and the Army was bereft of his immense
driving force at a period when it was about to be most needed.
The Battle of the Somme was preceded by several days'
violent bombarding of the whole German line; there were
numerous trench raids; on June 28, 1916, a score of German
observation balloons were destroyed by incendiary projectiles ;
and the enemy was treated to his own physic in the shape of gas,
which the Allies had begun to use in the previous year.
The attack was launched from Gommecourt, south of Per-
onne, on July I, the British front extending about 13 miles and
the French a little more than half that distance. The British
were checked at Gommecourt, but on the right and in the
centre they were more successful, although they made less pro-
gress than the French, whom the Germans had believed to be
exhausted, and therefore opposed their greater strength to the
British. We were, too, under the additional disadvantage of
having to attack uphill, against entrenchments that had been
converted into almost impregnable fortresses, instead of the
weaker defences with which the French had been faced when
they held this part of the front.
July i was the bloodiest day in the history of the British
Army, our losses numbering 60,000 although only fourteen
divisions were engaged. Nevertheless, there was hope in the
unconquerable spirit displayed by the new armies of Britain,
who carried on the bitter struggle in pursuance of Haig's
decision to continue the attack; and at the price of heavy losses
ground was gained and a deep salient was driven into the
German front.
DelviUe Wood was the scene of a great exploit that began on
July 14, and lasted for nearly a week. The position formed an
awkward salient open to fire by the enemy from three sides,
and the South African Brigade was given the difficult task of
effecting its capture. The wood was a maze of shattered tree
trunks, roots, much matted undergrowth, and innumerable